THE  FOUR  GEORGES
At the Derby she met with a cold reception, and the
last act of the drama was played at the coronation, for
she was determined to be crowned with the King.   She
wrote to him to ask what she should wear, and the wits
suggested he should reply that a white sheet in the middle
aisle would be  most  suitable.   At  five  o'clock in the
morning on the coronation day the Queen appeared at
Westminster Abbey in a coach and six, and the Guards
duly presented arms, while mingled groans and cheers
came from the spectators.   On reaching the door she was
denied admission on the ground that she was without the
necessary ticket, and after trying all the entrances in turn
with the same result she drove away.   Shortly afterwards
she died, but even in death she was destined to be a
nuisance.   She had latterly been living at Brandenburg
House, Hammersmith, and by her will she ordered that
her body should be buried in Brunswick with the inscrip-
tion, "Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the injured Queen
of England", on the coffin.   The authorities were deter-
mined to get the corpse to Harwich without taking it
through the centre of London, in order to avoid a riot,
but the mob thought otherwise.   Great crowds met it at
St. Mary Abbot's Church: the pavement was torn up,
trees were thrown across the road, and the procession was
forced into Hyde Park.   At  Cumberland Gate it  at-
tempted to make for Edgware Road, and a conflict took
place in the course of which two people were killed.   The
funeral was then allowed to proceed along Edgware Road,
Marylebone Road, and Euston Road as far as Tottenham
Court Road; there the mob overcame all opposition, and
forced it to pass through the City. Napoleon, too, died that
summer, and it is said that when the King was informed
that his greatest enemy was dead he remarked, "Is she?"
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